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examples must of necessity be constituted. On the side of
the Court will be, all honours, offices, emoluments, every sort
of personal gratification to avarice or vanity; and what is of
more moment to most gentlemen, the means of growing by
innumerable petty services to individuals, into a spreading
interest for their country. On the other hand, let us suppose
a person unconnected with the Court, and in opposition to
its system, For his own person, no office, or emolument, or
title; no promotion ecclesiastical, or civil, or military, or
naval, for children, or brothers, or kindred. In vain an
expiring interest in a borough calls for offices, or small
livings, for the children of mayors, and aldermen, and capital
burgesses. His court rival has them all. He can do an
infinite number of acts of generosity and kindness, and even
of public spirit. He can procure indemnity from quarters.
He can procure advantages in trade. He can get pardon for
offences. He can obtain a thousand favours, and avert a
thousand evils. He may, while he betrays every valuable
interest of the kingdom, be a benefactor, a patron, a father, a
guardian angel to his borough. The unfortunate independent
member has nothing to offer, but harsh refusal, or pitiful
excuse, or despondent representation of a hopeless interest.
Except from his private fortune, in which he may be equalled,
perhaps exceeded, by his Court competitor, he has no way
of showing any one good quality, or of making a single
friend."1
1 Examples of the active part taken by the King in bribery, both in Parlia-
ment and outside, are given by Erskine May, c,g.^ Letter to Lord North on
ist March 1781 : " Mr. Robinson sent me the list of the speakers last nigh!,
and of the very good majority. I have this morning sent him ^6000, to be
placed to the same purpose, as the sum transmitted on the 2ist of August."
Again, i6th October 1779, he writes: " If the Duke of Northumberland requires
some gold pills for the Election, it would be wrong not to satisfy him." Letter
to Lord North, I7th April 1782: "As to the immense expense of the General
Election, it has quite surprised me: the sum is at least double what was ex-
pended on any other General Election since I came to the throne." Lord North
replies: *'If Lord North had thought that the expense attending elections and
re-elections in the years 1779, 1780, and 1781 would have amounted to ^72,000,
he certainly would not have advised his Majesty to have embarked in any such